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ABSTRACT 
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PRKKACI-: 

In the United Slates as well as other parts of the 
world there is today a growing demand by those w!io support 
both public and private schools for better management of the 
fpo-^y being spent to educate their children. This pressure 
i ; being felt in American schools abroad and is characterized 
by two major elements, an increasing scepticism about the 
effectiveness of modern day scliools and a deepening concern 
about the rising costs of education in a period of rapid in- 
flation. Under tliese conditions parents and other contributors 
have become more insistent in their demands to know how their 
money is being spent and the results of such expenditures. 
Tliese have formed the basis of what is more commonly referred 
to as the "accountability mov€>ment." 

Simply stated, accountability is an effort to determine 
the degree to which a given program meets the needs or goals 
for which it was designed, and at what cost. Although the 
need to examine soirie educational programs for such factors 
is great, it ^oon became apparent that the basic concept of 
accountability as it has been used in business and industry - 
that is, you are given a task to do, the resources to do it, 
and 111 en evaluated to see how well you did it • does not 
lend itself well to a system for educating human beings. 
First of all, it is rare to find a school witli sufficient 
resources to accomplish all tlic objectives which liave been 
assigned to or assumed by it. Second, one cannot he held 
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accountable for tlie bcliavi or of otiicrs over wliicli one does 
not have complete cor:roU Tlic latter point is particularly 
si/,nifi -ant in most schools wliere tlie primary aim is to help 
student^; become increasingly capable of making wise decisions 
for tlieiaselves. 

Nevertheless, members of any profession can eertdinly 
be held accountable for their own behavior, and it is witliin 
tliis framework tliat tlie procedures and practices in tliis 
monograpli are presented. In sliort , ttiose who use and support 
our educational institutions can and should hold educators 
accountable for providing tliem with the best program possible 
from the resources tliat arc available. 

As most people see it a good accountability model is 
also a goo<l management model, and wise management in schools 
today is among tlieir liigliest priorities. This fact was stated 
in an interesting way by tlie Michigan StJito Chamber of Commerce 
in a recent document on accountability when they said "Account- 
ability in education does not mean that we expect an educator 
to work liarder, but we do expect him to work smarter," Under 
such circumstances most educators in recent years have devote J 
a great of time to analyzing tlie needs of students, tfi'* goals 
and objectives of tlieir programs, tlie delivery .systems they 
use, their eVciluation procedures, and their methods of re- 
porting the outcomes of programs to parents and the public 
In general, all basic elements in a typical accountaln I i ty 
model . / 



This bclny, so, whore docs one begin? Most liavc found 
it helpful to start by asking; the question. "Accountable to 
whom?" for it is the answer to this question that determines 
the means by whidi one can accurately evaluate the outcomes. 
Human needs vary, and it is impossible to determine for what 
it is that schools should be held responsible until they know 
to whom it is that they are primarily accountable. Having 
reached agreeinenl on the target population, the way is then 
open for selecting relevant objectives for a program and 
assigning valid priorities among them. Without either, an 
accurate evaluation is not possible. 

Few school systems would deny tliat children are the 
focus 'of their efforts. Thns, it follows that the success 
of programs in these schools should be judged on the basis 
of student outcomes. When this is so it is obvious that 
the school system should try to bo accountable to students, 
i.e., should try to meet t!ie needs of students. In deter- 
mining how well this is being done, the students themselves 
should be actively involved, and the follow-up program is 
a popular means by wliicli tills can be achieved. 

Good follow-up studies provide valuable information from 
students for designing and evaluating the school's programs 
and services, but they require careful planning and wise 
management. Poorly planned studies demand a price too high 
in dollars, time and energy. This may be the main reason so 
few arc attt»mpted. 
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With this in mliKl Lhc authors, in conjunction with 
Lheir respective schools anti the Office of Overseas Schools, 
set nut to desi^" (icia test a follow-up system which 
would continuously provide infonnation ahoat students ne- 
cessary in planning; and evalualin^ school programs, activi- 
ties and services. A special el fort was made to develop a 
system which was inexpensive botli in dollars and staff time. 
Our experientes are presented here for your consideration, 

J.W.C. 

G.F. 

N.A.T. 
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PART 1 

EVALUATION AND ACCOUNI'ABILITY 

James W. Coscar 
Michigan State University 

Introduction 

Are our Overseas American Schools getting better or 
worse? Are they more productive some years than others? 
Are they stronger in some aspects than in others? How 
well do we know the answers to these questions? 

The accountability movement in Education has recently 
sharpened the interest of elementary and secondary school 
educators in evaluating the degree to which the schools in 
which they work are effective in carrying out their various 
functions. Resulting pressure from all sides for better 
management practices in schools has increased the demand 
for sound evaluation studies that provide objective data 
useful in making more valid decisions regarding the quality, 
quantity, and kind of educational programs most appropriate 
for a given school or school district. 

Uhy E valuate 

llierc are several reasons why, at a given point in 
time, the decision might be made to evaluate an educational 
program, not the least of which would be to determine the 
degree to which it is meeting the needs of the pupils it 
serves. The primary aim, of coarse, is usually to make 
improvements in the program. In addition to these more 
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cofiipelllng reasons thorc are often valuable side benefits 
to an evaluation study which make It even more worthwhile 
to undertake. As examples, it is an excellent means of: 

1. Involving parents, teachers, and administrators 
directly in certain activities of the school 
program, e.g.. an accreditation study, 

2. helping students understand what services and 
currlcular offerings are available to them, 

3. gaining support for the extension and Improvement 
of programs tn those areas where they are weak or 
nearly non-existent. 

4. providing needed publicity within the community 
for programs whlcli are unusually effective, and 

5. focusing in-service training programs for teachers, 
counselors, and administrators, upon the unique 
needs of both individual pupils and the student 
b'Xly as a whole. 

Wlien to Evaluate 
{^valuation is best when it Is a continuous process. 
This Is because it is difficult to discern progress or 
deterioration without a frame of reference in which one 
can accurately assess trends as well as current status. It 
should also be pointed out that the breadth of a tyo^cal 
overseas school program is such that it would require an 
unusually large investment of time, energy, and material 
resources within a single budgetary year in order to make 
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a complete analysis of all offerings at the same time. A 
I arly expenditure of this magnitude is both unwise and im- 
practical. Thus I dividing a broader and more expensive 
study into smaller segments which can be carried out in a 
continuous year by year program is not only more effective 
but also more economical in both the time and resources 
which are nece.ssary, providing it is well planned and co - 
ordinated . 

It is also true that greater returns can be expected 
from the side benefits mentioned earlier when there is a 
continuous examination of varying aspects of the program 
constantly in progress rather than a massive evaluation 
carried out once every five or ten years. Focusing upon 
only one part of the program at a time makes it more com- 
prehensible to thope who are expected to use the results, 
and consequently makes it easier to gain their interest and 
support. 

What to Evaluate 
The underlying basis for any school evaluation should 
be the behavior of the pupils for whom its programs were 
designed. Obviously, the behavior expected must be succint- 
ly described in terms which can be easily measured. Usually 
this description, if it is available at all, is found in the 
proclaimed aims and objectives for that segment of the 
school program to be included in the study. From student 
behaviors, inferences can be drawn about the effectiveness 
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of the educational offerings presumed to have facilitated 
their development. 

However, valid inCerencca regarding the '♦cause and 
effect" relationship between student behavior and an educa- 
tional prognun are not always easy to make. (Problems re- 
lated to this will be discussed in a later section.) As a 
consequence, most evaluation studies have been only quan- 
titative descriptions of programs and services available 
to students along with the admin:strative structure under 
which they operate, e.g., college preparation program, vo- 
cational program, guidance program, athletic program. 

Other approaches to evaluation described later in more 
detail (Pages 5-7) attempt to gather data which provide a 
more precise analysis of the results which can be attributed 
to a specific program'and its various parts. Each has its 
own strong points, and all have certain limitations. 

Wliichcver type of study is attempted, it is important 
that consideration first be given to the devilopment of a 
long range plan for continuous evaluation which clearly es- 
tablishes the order in which specific segments of the school 
program will be selected for evaluation and how much emphasis 
will be placed upon each part of the study. By this means, 
the questions of what to evaluate and when to evaluate can 
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be iitoanin^J ul ly related wiiile, at the same t Ime ^ the depth 
of the study for each aspect of the program can be regulated. 
Coiiyiioti Approache s Jto Kvaluatiog 

Sinco pupils do not live in an environment which is 
sufficiently ci)nt rolled for sophisticated researcii purposes, 
it IS always difficult to attribute any changes in their be- 
haviors to «i single broad factor such as school attendance, 
and even more difficult to relate them to either curricular, 
extra-curricular, or guidance activities alone. However, 
logn. tells us that most scliool activities have the potential 
for changing pupil behavior, and common sense helps us deter- 
mine whicli kinds of (lata we can accept as evidence that the 
behavior changes we see are related to participation In a 
particular school program. 

For instance, with an effective guidance program oper- 
ating in a high school j we would expect to see a redact i on 
in tiie tujml>er of: (I) cultural conflicts, (2) failing grades, 
(3) coursti change.;, (A) discipline cases, and (5) problems 
which students say they have. On the other hand, we would 
also expect to see an increase in the number of students 
who: (1) are able to state a career choice, (2) voluntarily 
use guidance and counseling services, (3) are able to find 
meaningful work experiences, (^) are satisfied uitli their 
enrollment in college and other educational programs following 
graduation, and (5) are referred for special assistance by 




their teachers. 
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Three different approaches to the evaluation of edu- 
cational programs have been regularly employed in the past. 
One approach is simply that of surveying the present status 
of a program being offered and the staff which offers it. 
In short, it is a comprehensive description of a program as 
it currently exists. 

Another contmon approach is a modification of the one 
described above. In this case, two or more surveys are 
made at predetermined intervals in order to determine what 
changes, if any, occur in either the program or the pupils 
during a specified period of time. This method attempts to 
describe those changes which take place when the program is 
meeting its objectives. 

The third is the most difficult and, therefore, less 
often used approach. It goes beyond a simple description 
of what currently exists or what changes have taken place 
by introducing the element of quality, i.e., determining 
what value can be attached to the changes which are observed 
The question, 'Vhat effect does the program have?" asked in 
the second approach now becomes, "How effective is the pro- 
gram in accomplishing its aims?" The latter question lends 
itself more readily to experimental designs and probably 
comes closer to evaluation in the truest sense the word. 

Very often this method of evaluating school programs is 
avoided because of tlie difficulty one usually encounters in 
finding universally accepted criteria aga* >st which to make 
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judgments, u.n.. ciuin«*e^ wlut^ii are jcccpt.ible to one pjrenl 
are rcjCitc-i! by another, staml.irds which seem reasonable to 
one teacher are nut seen in the same way by others. iNfliich- 
ever approach is used, the general procedures to be followed 
are very much the same and must be clearly specified in the 
planning; pliaie as m the manner described on pages 14 through 
10. 

Wlio Should Be Involved ? 

In addition to detemuning the best approach to use, it 
is also important for one to consider, "\^io should be in- 
volved in making the study?" Should it include only members 
of the faculty in what Is typically thought of as a "self- 
study?" Sliould students and parents be involved? Should 
lise be made of consultants from outside the school system? 

The t^xlent to which any of the.^e people are involved as 
part of the eval;^ation team will vary with the purpose for 
which the study is being made, the areas to be examined, the 
resources that are available, and their willingness to serve. 
In soLie cases, a representative sample of all wlio are influ- 
enced by the program should be included. 

A related question which must also be answered is, "How 
should different nemberb of the study team be Involved?" For 
instance, outside consultants might be asked to either (1) do 
the otudy, (2) organize local participants and supervise them 
in a "self-study", or (3) act as a resource person when inter 
preting the findings. Teachers and parents might be asked to 
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stmply collect information about the program or t!\ey might 
be invited to serve as ovaluators and generators of new 
ideas for improving tlie program as well. Such a wide range 
of possibilities exist for including an assortment of people 
that an overall plan describing tlie manner in whicli consul- 
tants, resource people, and staff will be utilized must be 
developed before the study begins. 

Logic says that a prominant role in the evaluation of 
educational programs should go to those for whom the pro- 
grams exist - the students tliemselves, Pupils who have been 
through a program are in a unique position to offer both 
valuable objective information and interpretations of its 
meaning, whether t!iey have graduated, transferred, dropped 
out, or are still enrolled in the school. Information of 
this nature from students and former students is gathered 
by means of a follow-up study . Althougli there are many 
problems associated witli conducting follow-up studies, they 
can. In most cases, be quite easily overcome with good man- 
agement practices. The result is a wealth of useful infor- 
mation for modifying the instructional, administrative, and 
guidance practices of the school. 
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PART II 

THE FOLLOW-UP PROGRAM 

James W. Costar 
Michigan State University 

Steps in Conduct ins a Fol low-up Study 
Just as in the United States ♦ the prime objective of 
any overseas American school is to help each pupil rise to 
the highest level of his potential as a human being without 
destroying the uniqueness of his or her own personality. To 
accomplish this is an enormous task which requires that edu- 
cational programs be tailor-made to meet the unique needs 
and characteristics of each child. 

The follow-up program is designed to provide teachers, 
counselors, and administrators witli up-to-date information 
about the characteristics and needs of students, both present 
and past, useful in evaluating the effectiveness of the cur- 
rlcular offerings, instructional techniques, c»^d guidance 
services available to pupils who are currently enrolled. Such 
information regarding students* impressions of the adequacy 
of their educational experiences is gathered from graduates, 
dropouts, transfers, and those who arc currently enrolled in 
order to adapt various aspects of the scliool program to tlie 
unique and everchanging needs of the student body, in short, 
accountability stresses tliat s:liools desiring to measure the 
degree to which they liave been successful in meeting their 
ob ''ves nuist study their pro(hici -- former students. 
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A m.ijor qtu-sMDii which is .Uwayb <M>koi\ when the concept 
of accountcibi 1 1 1 y is .ipplied to »ni ttlucaLUJiidi scLLLn}; is: 
"Accouiu .ibU- Lo whom,'" lo tliose wiio support Lhc school fi- 
nancially; !o Lhc parents of the students.' To the students 
themselves? In t:u)st cast-:, the answer is - in some degree - 
"to all", and fc»w wouUl arj^ue tint pupils should receive tlie 
least consideration. 

To conduct a (ol low-up study in an overseas scliool pre- 
sents SOUK' di t f I 1 1 io:? not found to the s.ime decree in schools 
located lu the United States. Thih is particularly true in 
studies of tlu)se who have graduated or transferred to schools 
in other count ries. It is often heard said that former stu- 
iients of overseas schools have no permanent address ) they 
just cannot be found, or tlicy have no loyalty to the school 
and, consequently, do not cooperate in evaluation activities. 
Unfortunately it is also true tliat follow-up studies of those 
who are promoted to another grade level or to another building 
within a school system arc seldom conducted though they are 
no mole difficult to administ(*r m an overseas school setting 
th«in anyv/hei'c else, and the data arc just as valuable. 

Because of the seeming obstacles ) overseas educators 
are Lnclineil to overlook this important aspect of evaluating 
their programs In order to concentrate on an activity often 
less productive but more easily administered » Many beliefs 
about the ili ff icultics in carrying out follow-up studies 
in overseas schools arc unfounded, and where tliere are com- 
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plicating factors they arc often quite easily overcome with 
wise planning and skilled management. The most important 
preparation task is to develop a good attitude toward the 
s^^^y 211 the part of students, i.e., willingness to parti- 
cipate. The follow-up system described in a later section 
of this pan>phlet has been designed and tested with that as 
its major objective. 

Some General Considerations 

W}iKN 

The point was made earlier that a follow-up prograir 
should be continuous in its design. There are two main 
reasons for this. First, it provides a larg. bank of long- 
itudinal data from which more valid conclusions can be drawn. 
And second, many of the various administrative steps either 
do not need to be repeated or are less expensive in time and 
effort when studies are conducted on a yearly basis. The 
latter point will be described in considerable detail later 
on in this chapter. 

Many schools maintain contact with all their graduates 
during the first five years after they leave school although 
survey questionnaires are usually sent to them only during 
the first, third, and fifth years. Unfortunately, this pro- 
cedure is less often followed witli transfers and almost never 
with dropouts. 

Since the cost of sucli an extensive program is often 
pi'ofuhitivo. some schools only follow one class during tlio 
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the five year lu-ruul, ami ai tlie emi i>f ilinL time, selec-L 
a new class. Ihis |»racLice provides three follow-up stiuiies 
of a given class at points in time after their graduation 
when their percept i onr, i»f liie adequacy of tlieir liigh school 
training may he quite different, i,e.. the first year they 
are in a position lo evaluate their preparation for entry 
into college or the joh market, the third year their suc- 
cess in college or on the job, and the fifth year their 
ability to complete or obtain a promotion. 

Thus, the "wlien" of a specific follow-up study actually 
depends upon the objective one is trying to reach. Different 
time periods after leaving school provide different kinds of 
information. Wlien studies are carried out after ten years 
or more it is presumed that the former student will be in 
the best position to sense the degree to which his or her 
elementary and secondary education were lielpful in ''preparing 
for life". Information of this type is most often gathered 
in an informal way such as at homecoming celebrations or class 
reunions . 
BY WIIOM 

Initial impetus for engaging in follow-up activities 
must usually come from the building administrator. Where 
there is a trained counselor he is often the person desig- 
nated to coordinate the program and to provide assistance 
to tlie parents, school board, and staff when using the results. 

An excellent first step is to form a faculty advisory 
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cotnnittee consijjtinii of members repreaent ing all grade levels 
and subject areas This conuTiittee should serve as a "sounding 
board" for ideas related to developing the questionnaire, con- 
tact ing former student s» interpreting tlie results, and re- 
porting the findings. Wliere follow-up studies are an annual 
affair rotating membership on the connnittee is effective. 

lioth students currently enrolled and alumni are helpful 
in conducting follow-up studies. Active participation by stu- 
dents before they leave school is a significant factor in the 
development of the "cooperative attitude*' described earlier as 
so essential. Alumni are not only useful in locating former 
students, they are also the most effective source of support 
for tlie program. 

Wliether alumni, parents, or interested members of the 
community, the follow-up program is an excellent place to uti- 
lize cotnnmnity volunteers as substitutes for the regular pro- 
fessional staff. In fact, once the program has been designed 
and developed by professionals, it is easy to train an aide 
to coordinate all aspects of the program short of Interpreting 
and using the findings. The nature of the follow-up program 
and Its significance to the total school program lend a greater 
feeling of importance and enjoyment fo the work of a volunteer 
in this area than do many other school activities in wliicli they 
might otherwise find themselves engaged. 
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Most follow-up .sliidu-. in iUk past have hovu so poorly 
Uonc th«ii iiitU* ij!iporL,iiH ^ouM \h' at(a«iitd lo results, 
and bccau:,f ui pDor plannin.'. t'li- amotJiii of work was so ^-roat 
that there wa*. Iinlc uuimiUvi' rrptal Hit- experience for 
at leasU five yiar-.. However, thi:. nee^l not be. Well planned 
proi^rams of the type ^iescribei! ni iMrL ill of Lhis p,unpbleL 
not only reduce the work and cost to a reasonable level, but 
also increase the value of the finding's throUi;b tiie use of 
better questions and by obtaminn a hij»ber percentage of 
returns. Because of the complexity of the task, a flow cliart 
sucli as the one on pages 3A and 35 is essential. 

Once the nasie steps have been agreed upon yearly modi- 
fications can be easily made. The following are the major 
activities »acluded in a management model for follow-up studies 
of graduates the first year after leaving school. They are 
listed here in the order in which they normally occur during 
both the preparation and implementation years along with 
approximate dates which can be readily changed iro^ji year to 
year and school to school. 

Preparation Year 



STEP 



DATE 



ACTIVITY 



1 



N'ov. 15 



Afjsign dates and staff responsible 
for each activity in the two-year 
sequence of a follow-up study. 



2 



N'ov. 21 



Meet with teachers of subject areas 
to establish priorities and objectives 
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and to develop questions covering 
those areas included in the study. 

3 Dec. I Meet with administrators to es- 

tablish objectives and develop 
questions to be asked in their area. 

^ Dec. 5 Maet with counselors and other 

pupil personnel workers to develop 
objectives and questions to be asked 
in their area. 

5 Jan, 21 Devise the questionnaire and 

covering letter. 

6 Mar. 7 Duplicate first draft of question- 

naire. 

7 Mar. 21 Meet with both the junior and 

senior classes to explain the for- 
mat of the follow-up study, review 
the letter they will receive, and 
go over all questions in the sur- 
vey instrument. 

8 Mar. 23 Administer the questionnaire to a 

small sample of seniors and assign 
each senior a "buddy" from the junior 
class who will assume the responsi- 
bility for knowing where the senior 
can be reached during the following 
year when the study will be carried 
out. 

9 Mar. 24 Revise and duplicate the final drafc 

of the questionnaire. 

10 May 1 Meet with the senior class to go 

over revisions which have been made 
in the questionnaire and to get firm 
mailing addresses for the following 
year. 

Implementation Year 
STEP DATE ACTIVITY 

11 Nov. 7 Prepare Christmas letter which will 

be used to up-date addresses later 
in the school year. 
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12 Nov. 18 Up-date mailing addresses of [grad- 

uates, transfers, and dropouts. 

13 Occ. 7 Mail Christmas letter. 

14 Jan. 15 Revise mailing address list from 

responses to the Christmas letter. 

15 Keb. I Prepare and mail quest ionna ires • 

16 Feb. 15 Tabulate data from returns and up- 

date the list of mailing addresses 
for tlie third time. 

17 Mar. I Develop follow-up Letter for those 

who did not respond. 

18 Mar. 15 Send out follow-up letter. 

19 Apr. 1 Make preliminary analysis of data, 

prepare rough draft of report, and 
send second follow-up letter, if 
necessary. 

20 Apr. 15 Type and duplicate final draft of 

report . 

21 May 7 Submit report to professional staff 

for reactions and suggestions. 

22 May 15 Submit report to present senior 

class for interpretations, sugges- 
tions, and experience with how the 
data is analyzed and used. 

23 June 1 Sunmarize and evaluate staff and 

student reactions for use with 
future follow-up studies. 

2A June 2 Submit final report to superinten- 

dent or principal for distribution. 

D eveloping and Mai ling the Questionnaire 
Making a good questionnaire may be more difficult than 
It at first appears. Usually there is more than one problem 
to overcome. Will essay questions bring back the kind of in- 
formation we want? Or will the objective type be better? 
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Will checklists assist or restrict the thinking of the res- 
pondent How long can the questionnaire be and still elicit 
a good response? Of the .nany formats which ha\j been used, 
which form should this one take? (See examples, pages 57-74.) 

Few will dony that the questionnaire should be as short 
as possible aud still collect enough data to make the study 
worthwhile. Even a postcard on which there are only two or 
three questions is better than nothing. (See pages 57 and 
58.) However, a postcard in the mail is often overlooked by 
the recipient as unimportant *'junk'* mail or discarded. This 
is especially 't^rue when the questionnaire is received by the 
students' parents who must make some judgment regarding which 
letters are worth forwarding. 

A questionnaire two pages in length on paper S^f x 11 
inches is about the maximum size one can expect a former stu- 
dent to fill cut without becoming resistant the moment he 
opens the letter. It is *wen better if the questions are 
printed on both sides of one sheet. Long questionnaires por- 
tend trouble from the beginning; and as mentioned earlier, 
they are not necessary when follow-up studies are conducted 
on a regular yearly basis. 

The type of question depends upon the circumstances, 
particularly the nature of the response which is desired. 
Most studies include a combination of both qu- .tions to which 
a response can be quickly made by making a check mark in a 
space which is provided and tliose wljijch are open-ended, pro- 
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viding ilie rci.ponJenl willi an opportunity to express his or 
her fcelLii^'»s as well as facts. Small print wlucli Ls difficult 
to rcmi and spaces loo siuall for written responses also re- 
duce tlie number ol returns. 

The kinds of Uungs one might ask depend upon the pur- 
pose of the study and the peculiar interests of tlie staff. 
Certainly questions need not be restricted to an evaluation 
of the curricular offerings. Follow-up studies are a useful 
means of collecting student opinions regarding tlie broad aims 
of the schi'ol, ailministrati ve structure, facilities, student 
services, :nd student activities as well. Pages 29-32 of 
this document contain a list of typical questions which are 
asked in five broad areas. 

Other valuable sources of information for developing 
questions are the guidelines for sel.*!-studies and evaluation 
activities used by different accrediting associations. Most 
accrediting procedures include an analysis of the opinions 
of former students; and such data, wlien available from recent 
studies, is invaluable at tlie time the school's status is 
under review. 

The expense of mailing the questionnaire from an over- 
seas school caa be considerable. This is especially true 
because t!ie percentage of returns will increase considerably 
if a self-addressed return envelope is also included for 
easy returti of the completed questionnaire. Some prefer to 
print tlie questionnaire in such a way that both the student's 
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address and the return address can be placed on the back along 
with Che necessary postage. After answering all the items, 
tiie respondent need only refold the questionnaire with the 
return address showing, staple, and mail. (For an example, 
see pages 59 and 60.) 

It is even more expensive if the necessary amount of 
postage is placed on the return envelope as is often done in 
studies within the United States. Because most students who 
graduate or transfer from overseas American schools eventually 
leave the country, this is not likely to be a coimnon practice. 
To do so would be quite difficult and the small increase in 
the number of questionnaires returned is seldom worth the effort 

The expense factor adds importance to the prior prepara- 
tion of the students which must take place in order to obtain 
the maximum return on the first mailing. Even then it is 
usually necessary to send out a reminder or second appeal for 
responses. For the same reasons mentioned in regard to the 
first mailing, another questionnaire should be included in 
the second mailing. 

This raises the question as to whether the questionnaire 
fhould be coded in some way so that those who fail to return 
their questionnaires can be identified for the second mailing. 
A comsion procedure is to simply number each person on the 
mailing list and then to place a corresponding number on each 
questionnaire or r(>turn envelope. It then becomes an easy 
clerical task to match the numbers at a later date and to 
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identify those peoplv who faiU-d to respond. Vithout such 
identification (he only ahertiative is to a second 

questionnaire to evorvonc on t!io original mailing list. 

There is no clear solution to this problem. Whichever 
procedure is adopted usually depends upon local circumstances, 
rhe answer may rest with tlje amount of prior planning and 
preparation whicli took plate, when the questionnaire is sent 
to a former student m a surprise fashion every effort must 
be taken to protect his identity in order to increase the 
likelihood that he will respond. Under these circumstances 
a complete second mailing is almost essential. (Sec page 66.) 

l^ere prior discussions with former students regarding 
the means by which the identity of individuals will forever 
be protected, concern is reduced; and apprehension regarding 
the identity of respondents is not a significant factor in- 
lluencing the number of returns. However, when coded ques- 
tionnaires are used, it is absolutely essential for both legal 
and ethical reasons that the respondents be fully aware of 
this procedure in advance . Disguised letters on the ques- 
tionnaire or a number secretly placed under the stamp on the 
envelope are easily found and can lead to disaster. 

The covering letters to former students in the study 
should be friendly, informal, and attractive. For many this 
will be the first and only contact they have had with the 
school since leaving. The letters themselves often bring 
greetings for certain staff members, requests for help, or 
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unsolicited comments, both positive and negative. Such 
letters should not go unanswered Future studies, as well 
as the general image of the school, are at stake. 

Preparing the Report 
Disseminating the resuUs is often the weakest part of 
the follow-up program. Failure to effectively package and 
distribute the findings can be a crucial factor contributing 
to the failure of the study to attain its goals. A dollar 
saved at this point may really not be a saving at all when 
the truth of the matter is that items about students are 
not only an essential part of an evaluation study, but are 
also one of the most popular types of public relations in- 
formation . 

The primary objective of this phase of the follow-up 
program should be to prepare an interesting, as well as 
accurate, summary of the findings for dis*Tibution both with- 
in the school and tlie community. Such a report need not be 
long but sliould include the purpose of the study, specific 
objectives, a brief description of procedures which were 
followed, tables or graphs showing the results, conclusions, 
and recommendations. An even shorter version composed of 
results, conclusions, and recommendations might be preparad 
for mailing to former students wlio participated in the study 
since they are already familiar with its purpose and proce- 
dures. (Including a copy of your list of mailing addresses 
of former students in the study is not only appreciated but 
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also a yood way to !ie!p ii.unuain completeness of the ILsl 
for future studies !>y making a easier for graduates to 
keep in contact with each otlier.) 

Within the community there are many organizations and 
groups anxious to receive this kind of information, i.ocal 
newspapers and radio and television stations are usually 
willing to devote space and time to a discussion of the 
findings and tlie implications of the study. With their help 
it is possible to reach a much larger audience. Students, 
too, can be helpful, especially with oral presentations be- 
fore parent and civic groups. 

Overcoming the Pi ff iculties 
Most of the things one usually hears about that are 
said to make follow-up studies in overseas schools nearly 
impossible to conduct are the same ones we hear in schools 
at home. In most cases, they are more imaginary than real, 
stemming from the experiences of those who attempt to con- 
duct a study only once every five or ten years with little 
or no preparation between. Under such circumstances there 
is no doubt that the staff becomes skeptical of the results, 
up-to-date addresses are difficult or impossible to find, 
students are neither interested nor cooperative, the results 
are seldom used, and the expenses are inordinately high. 
Experience with a study of this typo discourages us from 
attempting another. 

Thus, it is not surprising that only a few of the more 
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enterprising and energetic schools make a serious effort 
to keep in continuous touch with their fonner students. 
Below are some of the typical handicaps one can expect to 
encounter. There are also suggestions for things to try 
in order to overcome them with a minimum expenditure of time 
and resources, keeping in mind that sound advance planning 
is probably the single most facilitating factor. 



HANDICAPPING 
FACfORS 

I. Little support 
from teachers and 
other staff members 



HELPFUL 
SUGGESTIONS 

Orient teachers and administra- 
tors to their need, in order 
to create the best learning 
environment for every pupil, 
for data concerning the abili- 
ties, needs, interests, and 
goals of the types of students 
who are likely to attend their 
classes . 



Create an advisory committee 
representing the entire staff 
as the first step in estab- 
lishing the follow-up program 
to insure that the goals of 
the program are those endorsed 
by the staff. 

Provide the maximum number of 
opportunities possible for 
active participation by all 
staff members who are inter- 
ested and willing. 

Conununicate the findings of the 
study to the staff as soon as 
possible, and arrange for suf- 
ficient time to discuss tlieir 
significance for revisions of 
the instructional programs and 
special services for students. 
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Assure the staff that a strong 
effort will be made to gain 
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2. 



Lack of addresses 
of former students 
Co be contacted 



3. 



Lack of time to 
conduct the survey 
Aiu\ tabulate tLe 
results 



Board and financial support 
for the improvements which 
are indicated. 

Inform students before they 
leave school regarding the 
procedures that will be used 
Lo keep in touch with fhem 
over the years to come. 

Create a "buddy system" be- 
tween each member of the junior 
and a member of the senior 
classes in order to provide 
a better communication link 
between the school and those 
who graduate, dropout, or 
transfer. 

Establish a permanent system 
of correspondence, such as 
birthday or Christmas greetings, 
with each student at the time 
he leaves school for any reason. 
(See pages 67 and 68.) 

Assign the responsibility for 
maintaining a list of perma- 
nent up-to-date mailing ad- 
dresses to a specific member 
of the staff or volunteer aide 
who senses the importance of 
its completeness and accuracy. 

Train volunteer aides or para- 
professionals to do all the 
clerical tasks such as mailing 
the questionnaires and tabu- 
lating the returns.. 

Use aides to relieve teachers 
from less important assign- 
ments in order that they might 
work on the follow-up program. 

Make provisions for certain 
classes to provide stenographic 
and tabulating assistance as 
student projects during the 
school day. 
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Assign portions of pre-school 
and in-service training pro- 
grams for staff participation 
m the follow-up program. 

. Insufficient returns Orient students beforehand to 

for valid conclusions the follow-up program, its 

purpose, structure, and im- 
portance to the students who 
are or will be enrolled in 
your school, emphasizing the 
important role each former stu- 
dent has in insuring the valid- 
ity of the findings. 

Have exit interviews with all 
transfer students and dropouts 
to explain the Importance of 
their responses and the need 
for obtaining any change in 
their addresses. 

Ask other former students in 
the same college or community 
to contact those nearby who 
have failed to return their 
questionnaires . 

Use interviews instead of 
mailed questionnaires with 
uncooperative persons, espe- 
cially those who were suspended 
or dropped out of school. 

Keep tlie questionnaire short, 
easy to read, and easy to 
return. 



Explain how the respondent's 
identity will be protected. 

5. Lack of funds Limit the areas to be covered 

during a given year to those 
in whicli the information is 
most urgently needed. 

Contact only one type of school 
leaver: graduate, transfer, or 
dropout . 
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scientific sampling lectin Iques, 
hut only after explaining to 
tlie students beforehand why 
it is that some will be con- 
t acted and others will not. 

Involve the total staff in 
reaching an agreement on the 
priority tlie follow-up pro- 
gram mi gilt have over other 
worthwhile school expenditures, 

6. Little use made Initiate in-service training 
of the findings programs for improving staff 

skill in bringing about both 
personal and program changes 
based upon research data. 

Share the findings with out- 
side consultants who will be 
working with the staff during 
the year. 

Base requests for changes sub- 
mitted to the School Board upon 
both current and longitudinal 
data gathered in the follow-up 
program. 

Increase parental understanding 
and support through meetings 
and conferences called for the 
purpose of sharing and analyzing 
the findings of each study. 

Exchange the findings with 
other Overseas American Schools 
which are conducting similar 
studies. 

7. Lack of sufficient Because little regarding follow- 
knowledge regarding up studies has been published 
follow-up techniques recently, most of the helpful 

suggestions are in books and 
articles which appeared some 
time ago. Such as: 

Baer, Max F. and Roeber, Ed- 
ward C. , Occupational I nfor - 
mation , Its Nature and Use , 
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Chicago: Science Research 
Associates, 1951, pp. 278-32A. 

Evaluation of Local Vocational 
Education Programs , East Lan- 
sing, Michigan: College of 
Education, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, March, 1968, pp.. 32-49 

Hitchcock, W.L. , The Follow 
up Service , Atlanta, Georgia: 
State Department of Education, 
1965. 

Mollis, J.^ W., and Mollis, 
L. U., Organizing for Effective 
Guidance , Chicago: Science 
Research Associates, 1965, 
pp. 392-396. 

Ledvina, L. M. , "A 100 Per Cent 
Follow-up," The Per sonnel and 
Guidance Journal , October, 
1954, pp. 90-93. 

Norris, W. , Zeran, F. R., and 
Match, R. N., The Information 
Service in Guidance, Chicago: 
Rand McNally & Co., 1966, 
pp. 313-329. 

Puccl, D. J., Nelson, H. F. , 
and Wheeler, D. N. , "Question- 
naire Follow-up Returns as a 
Function of Incentives and Res- 
ponder Characteristics," The 
Vocational Guidance Quarterly , 
March, 1971, pp. 188-193. 

Using the Results 
Since the primary purpose of the follow-up program is 
to collect information which will be helpful in making im- 
provements in the various school programs and services, fail- 
ure to make full use of the results is a valid reason for not 
doing the study at all. In those cases where the objectives 
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are not accompl i slied , it is more often because of dwindling 
interest and fatigue thaw lack of resources. When long 
periodji of time are allowed to develop between tlie analysis 
of tl^e data and implementation of changes it is inevitable 
that enthusiasm for the project should fade away. 

Failure to act is often the result of unclear goals and 
objectives. Objectives stated in beliavioral terms at the be- 
ginning make it easier to communicate what it is that needs 
to be accomplished (goals) and what evidence is needed to 
show that the goals have been attained. Objectives of this 
kind might be stated either in terms of changes in the be- 
havior of students or of the staff. In the latter case, it 
was mentioned earlier that data should be collected which 
will not only assist in the evaluation of what is being offered 
but, also, the wa^ it is being offered. Knowledge which can 
assist in the modification of instructional and management 
techniques within a school is as readily obtainable as that 
which can be used to make improvements in the curriculum. 
This is to say, the follow-up study can help evaluate the 
process as well as the product. The following are examples 
of ways in which the follow-up program has been used to im- 
prove the educational process. 

1. Modernize and clarify program goals and objectives 

2. Assign priorities for the distribution of both staff 
and material resources 

3. Define and re-define professional staff roles 
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4. Define roles and training programs for volunteer 
aides and paraprofessionals 

5. Design more effective delivery systems for both 
instruction and student services 

6. Utilize community resources to a greater extent 
than m the past 

7. Recognize and \ncorporate Into the management system 
effective leauershlp among the staff 

8. Improve public relations both inside and outside the 
school system 

Within the broad areas listed above , there are an untold 
number of occasions when follow-up data about former students 
will be helpful in making wise decisions concerning the in- 
ternal operations of the school.. The following are only a 
few of the questions which this type of information can help 
to answer. 



PROGRAM AREA 



COMMON QUESTIONS 



the 

Curriculum 



Improving 



Are our graduates prepared for 
college work? 



Is there sufficient career develop- 
ment emphasis in our courses? 



Do we need to add courses? Dep- 
lete courses? 



Are our text books and materials 
up-to-date? 



Is there an extra-curricular acti- 
vity ill the school suitable for 
each child? Do they all partici- 
pate? 



Is the homework too demanding? 



Should social adjustment receive 
greater emphasis? Less? 
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St iniulat 



How well do we individual i In- 
structs on ? 



Do our facilities enhance the 
lear!ung process? 

is there a good learning atmo- 
sphere within the school? 

Are our teachers good social models 
for tiieir students? 

Is there early recognition of po- 
tential dropouts? 

Do teachers recognize and take into 
consideration individual differences 
in the learning styles of pupils? 

Are teaching materials pleni i 
and interesting? 

Is there a choice of teaching styles 
and classroom organization available 
to students? 

Are classroom aides being properly 
used? 

Is teacher morale sufficiently 
high? 

Are grading practices reasonable 
to teachers and acceptable to stu- 
dents? 



Is the testing program measuring 
the right things? 

Do students have adequate assis- 
tance with career planning? 

Can a student obtain counseling 
when he wants it? 

Are students enrolling in the 
colleges and post- secondary 



Increasing the 
Kf fectiveness of 
Guidance Services 



How well do we know each student 
as an individual? 
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educational programs most suitable 
for them? 

Do teachers understand and carry 
out their guidance responsibilities? 

Arc dropouts and non-collegebound 
graduates receiving adequate help 
in finding jobs? 

Is printed information about occu- 
pations and colleges plentiful and 
readily available to students? 



Are students smoothly and efficiently 
admitted to the school? 

Do students transferring to other 
schools encounter any unusual dif- 
ficulties? 

Are staff roles clearly defined and 
monitored? 

Are school costs excessively high? 

How do students view the discipline 
code? 

Is money for school activities and 
materials being spent effectively? 

What might be done to improve the 
learning atmosphere of the school? 



Does the School Board understand the 
need for specific school improve- 
ments? 

Are channels of communication be- 
tween the home and school clear to 
parents and effective? 



Improving the 
Administration 
of tho School 



Are the philosophy and goals of the 
school clear to both staff and stu- 
dents? 



Establishing Better 

School-Community 

Relations 



Are parents fully informed regarding 
the effectiveness of all school pro- 
grams and activities? 
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Should the school be working more 
closely with local businesses and 
industries? 

How might the school have a more 
meaningful relationship with host 
nationals? 

Wliat is the best way to maintain 
contact with former students? 

It is Important to remember that those who are expected 
to use the results should have the major role to play in the 
formulation of the questions. Since there is only a limited 
number of questions to which former students can be expected 
to respond in a given study, it seems wise to concentrate the 
first year on the staff members in the department or area with 
the highest interest and enthusiasm, if not the greatest need. 
After all, it is as important to know what the school is doing 
well as it is to recognize areas of weakness, and to forcefully 
explore by this means an area in which there is a great deal 
of resistance and anxiety on the part of the staff may jeopar- 
dize subsequent studies and eventually the entire follow-up 
program. 
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THE TEHRAN FOLLOW-UP PROGRAM 



Glenn tosnot and Neil A. Thomas 
Tehran American School 



Background 

Prior to 1973, the Tehran American School had never 
gathered follow-up information about its former students 
except on an informal basis. The program described here 
was developed, with the assistance of a small grant from 
the United States Department of State, Office of Overseas 
Schools, to provide a continuing system for gathering such 
data which would bj both relatively easy to administer in 
an overseas American school and inexpensive in terms of money 
and staff time. The project has now completed its first 
phase which was limited, for purposes of a field trial of 
the system design, to the graduates of the class of 1972« 
Subsequent studies will include not only the graduates but 
students who transfer to other schools in the United States 
and abroad. The program management model also includes pro- 
cedures for contacting former students three and five years 
afcer graduation as well as the first year. 

The basic ^esign for a single follow-up study includes 
activities over a two-year period., (See flow chart on pages 
34 and 35.) The first year Is thought of as the preparation 
year and focuses primarily on developing positive staff and 
student attitudes toward the program to insure maximum co- 
operation in returning the questionnaires and utilizing the 
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rosuUs. Staff «ictivnies t fiuor primarily aroinid the de- 
velopment of Hie specific objectives of the study and design 
of the quest ionnaire* During the second year, the implemen - 
tation year , the questionnaire is sent, the results are 
analyj'cd, and tlie final report is prepared » 

It is assumed th^t the follow-up program will continue 
to evolve during the years ahead until a system has been 
developed which is fully adapted to the unique character- 
istics and resources of the Tehran American School. For 
instance, plans are already being made to host an annual 
Christmas party for the 30-40% of each graduating class who 
return to " jhran the following year during the holiday season. 
It was found that this is an excellent way to build support 
for the follow-up program, to locate those with whom the 
school has lost contact, and to make last minute corrections 
in mailing addresses. 
Staff Involvement 

The main impetus for the development of this follow-up 
program at the Tehran American School came from the school 
administration, especially the school superintendent and the 
high school principal. After the- initial efforts to obtain 
necessary funds and to establish a cooperative relationship 
with Michigan State University, the responsibility for coor- 
dinating the management system was given to tb? Director of 
Guidanc'c • 

Following the preliminary planning meetings attended by 
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the comiselors, ddmitiistrators , and an outside consultant, 
efforts were made to inaned lately involve the teachers and 
heads of departments. It was from this group that a list 
of priorities was evolved whicli became the guidelines for 
delimiting the areas to be included in the first study, for- 
niultitinj; questions wliich were to be asked, and setting dates 
for Che beginning of each phase. See the activities schedule 
on the following pages. (For yearly studies see pages 53-6,) 

Bocause of the desire of the staff to obtain firsthand 
knowledge of the procedures employed, no volunteers or aides 
were used during this first study. School secretaries did 
make the tabulations of responses to the questionnaires. In 
the future, volunteer aides will be trained to perform all 
the assignments in the management system except those which 
require professional training, e,g. , defining objectives, 
establishing priorities, and interpreting the findings. 
The Quest ionnairc and Mailing 

The questionnaire used in the L973 Tehran follow-up 
study, shown on pages A3-45 is the result of numerous infor- 
mal meetings with the faculty, two revisions of the basic 
instrument stemming from meetings with both the senior class 
and the faculty to discuss the items on the questionnaire, 
and a subsequent pilot administration of the instrument with 
a small sample of students. Now that it has been actually 
employed in the first follow-up study of this type at the 
school further changes arc expected to be made before it is 
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Mct'i Counselors to Obtain Data for Questionnaire 


December 5 
1971 








5 


72 


i)cvuloj> Questionnaire ami Covering*, Letter 


January 21 
1972 








b 


72 


Duplicate First Oraft of Questionnaire 


Harch 7 
1972 








7 


72 


Meet Jr. & Sr. Classes: .Study Orientation; 
Review Letter » Questionnaire 


Harch 21 
1972 








8 


72 


fry Revised Questionnaire on Jrs & Srs 
Ass 1 ^n Budd les 


^'.rch 23 
1972 








9 


72 


Revise and OnpUcate Final Draft of Question- 
naire 


Harch 2A 
1972 
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Flow Chart For 
Followup Activities Schedule 



Class of 1972 
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Std)je 




Activity 


Date to 
Start 


Date of Com- 
pletion 


Person Re- 
sponsible 


Check when 
done 


I ) 


72 


Me<!t Seniors and Review Revisions of Question- 
naire Oct Mailing Addresses 


May 1 
1972 












School Yc.i^ 1972-73 










1! 


72 


Prepare Xmas tetter 


Sovetnber 7 
1972 








J t 


72 


I'p-Date Graduates Mailing Addresses 


November 18 
1972 








U 


72 


Ma 11 Xnas Utter 


December 7 
1972 








lA 


72 


L'p-y.ilc Addresses from Xnaa Letters 


January 15 
1973 








15 


72 


Mail Questionnaires 


February 1 
1973 








16 


72 


tabulate D.itn and Up-Date Addresses 3rd Tine 


February 15 
1973 








17 


72 
72 


I)cvclop Follow-lp Letter 


March 1 
1973 








l« 


St^nd Follow Up Letter 


March 15 
1973 
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f Ii»w Hi irt for 

foUowfip AttUltUs Svluvhile Cla-** of 1972 







\t n vi t\. 


Ditu to 


Date of f'oca- 
plot Ion 


Person Ro- 
spons I b le 


Clicck w!>en 
•ione 


I # 


7: 


\,ulv/i, > ii 1 .iiwl JYfj).m* HoUf'h !)r»K ol Koport 


April I 
1973 








20 


72 


rv}»f .itu! J>up!lcatc Unal Uraft of Report 


April 15 
1973 








A 


72 


submit Keport to J.calf mu\ *irck Kdctions 


Mav 7 
1973 








21 


72 


^ubalt Kcport to Seniors. .in<l Oct Re.u lions 


M.iv 13 
1973 








2i 


72 


Storuri/v tintl Kv.ilu.itc St.tfl niul Student 
KtMct ionH 


Jo PC I 

1973 






















~ 
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used again. Some of the changes were those suggested by the 
fonner students who participated in the study. 

Since an estimated 85% of the graduates of the Tehran 
American School were thought to go on to some form of addi- 
tional schooling, the question of major concern to teachers 
and administrators was: "How well are they doing?** Thus, 
most of the information sought through this first study in 
the follow-up program centered around the college and post- 
secomiary school experiences of former students. 

The questionnaire form was made simple in design and 
short* Many of the questions that could have been asked were 
not because it was felt that a long detailed questionnaire 
would reduce the percentage of returns. This would either 
cause a reduction in the validity which could be attached to 
the findings or increase the costs of the study for a second 
printing and mailing. Follow-up telephone interviews used 
in stateside studies to increase the number of returns are 
impractical in an overseas school. 

Because of the good relationship which seemed to exist 
between the faculty and students at the time of this study, 
it was not felt that any special coding was necessary to pro- 
tect the identity of the respondents. However, it is recog- 
nized that somo former students may feel more free to state 
Lhcir feelings in writing if all questionnaires are treated 
with a high degree of confidentiality, and a form of coding 
may be employed in future studies. Of course, the names of 



sichl.nts woro lot wichuKd ni .uiy voports which were made 
mailable to mtMiibors of the aUiii and comnmniLy. The enure 

questionnaire md the covering letter are found on pages 

'♦3 through A 5 . 

Steps to develop an accurate list of penwanent mailing 
addresses vere taken during the first year, preparation year, 
of the program as shown in the scV of activities found 

on pages 14-16 of the previous section. Students were en- 
couraged before they left the school o send back any changes 
in their addresses which occurred dun- n year. A "buddy" 
from the junior class was assign. U) ke^p in touch with each 
graduating senior, and an early Christmas letter, page 46 , 
was used the following year to make . last minute accuracy 
test of the list shortly before the questionnaires were mailed. 
Responses to the letter were so helpful that plans are being 
made for next year to send a "keep in touch" letter earlier 
in the fall followed by a Christmas card or letter in early 
December. 

Most of this work was handled by the secretary in tt.a 
guid.^nce office. Sixty percent of the questionnaires were 
returned after the first mailing. Approximately five weeks 
later a follow-up letter (pa^, was sent to everyone 

seeking responses from those who did not respond to the 
first request, fiight additional questionnaires solicited 
by this means roaised the percentage of returns to 74%. A 
second follow-up letter (page 48 ) and questionnaire raised 
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American School 

Tehran, Iraa 




Box 2200 

A P O. New York 09205 
Phone 770 129 770.130 



!)e<ir 

I neeJ ?ust fl few TinutfS of vokir time. If 1 can have that 
I'U be grateful for voor help 

I 'si eticloftin>£ a questionnaire that we «jre sending to all of 
voiir classmates. You'll prol»abW recall that I showed this to vou 
in 'oor hoKl.sh classes, distussed its purpose and reviewed the questions 
with yoii. Some of the questions nav not applv, tf that's the case please 
conplete those that do and return then in the stamped and addressed en- 
velope to me. 1 'tT the only one wJio will see your responses and since 
vou know I don't talV, feel free to answer franklv, 

ncerel V , 
Clenn Fosnot 

I'.s ""hanks to those of vou who wrote in response to our Lhristojas letter 
We're Mlwav« i?'*d fo hear from von 



2. MOn c V! Iresb ^ 

). ■ oUe^e 



^. tot lege bourse or Major 

«PI«'isebu specifu - i.e., if eoKineeruiij, i;:ve of enginincTrin^ 

0. rocil tiTiu spunt ,it I.A.S Mrcle one - \ I \\ 2 2\ 3 3^ vrs. 



7. fte.ise i5,t <;ubjrcis vou .ire taking this vear in college or technical school, 
in*. Kr.idcs received m thdC subject for the last grading period. If you are 
not or have „ot been enrolled in school since leaving T .A S. just write 
nrne in the first column. 



CRADK 



s -.luu were the reasons for selectinj^ vour college or school' (Please number 
tron 1 to 3 HI order of importance, number I being the most important.) 



Academic strength 
^*inpus building*, 
tontrol (church, state, 
pr I vate ) 

^ainilv tratlition 

I'rogra'ns offered 



Physical facilities 
Kecoinmended by friends 
Locat ion 

Suggested by teachers 

or counselor 
Parent ' s choice 
othe- (.specify) 



How woulJ vou evf.iUiate vour preparation in the specific subject areas below 
while at T A.S, 



< please name l,i»;t 
course t.ikcn't 



Art 

Hig U sh 
M.iihe-^at ICS 



fxccUcnt Adequate Inadequate 

(OlKCK ONK) 
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(Last course taken K xcellcnt Adequate 1 nadequate 

History _ 

Science 

rorexgn 

Languages 



I'omenis If inadequate, whv ^ 



K). Are there specific courses or topics In anv of these areas which most other stu- 
dents IP /our college classes hail but youdidnot and for which you feel a need'' 



U. Mow could the laiidance Uepartnent have been more helpful to you while you 
were in Hij^h School * 



In what way could T.A S. have better helped you make a choice of a Univeristy 
or f"ollcge' ^ 



13 What are the one or two most positive impressions you have of T.A.S 



The most negative' 



K. Do you feel that T.A.S being located overseas was an advantage to you, with 
respect to your college preparation' A disadvantage? 



Why ' 



',2". yo'j s'jgsest 2ry 'jsy ir. vhich T.A.S. could indVe uvccsecia experience 
more ffieaningf iit to students* ^ 



16. >Jo vou have anv additional cocmcnts or suggestions not included above 
which nay be helpful for inproving T.A S. * 
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American School 

Fehran. Iran 




Box 2200 

APO New York 09205 
Phone no 129 770-130 



.il 1 .our ' \'-> in 



thouy't \v>u tni^*,hl likt to 



.l\t; 1 1-1 SI- i .1 
J. . L t f.ir '.r 
• art* 1 1 . ■ k • 
f t ill >t I >^ 



■ ^'n\ * s «'> 1 J 11(1 doubt hi- ,)iir lar^fst senior 
st'ik'i's jOw i">l t 'if I 'inhi-r sffms I o ^row slowK 
if H>w St 31 1! s .It i lO lUul wi« (iTf burst i n^" at t 'le 
ir,e 'toiJSC i'.n ^ 0,v school aii<l . .'»■ ». onver t i 'u* 
xrailc tk>r n lot.it jhk • "v ihv hills imss ot 

ali7C(i .ir^'t 'n>p».' ;o bi' ,iblf ro ■^«>v€■ p.irf ot t bp 



.oai wi 'wivf •>rov h'ti tor d poss-bh' five <la\. s of snow, I hi* 
» t'lt iiort' 'jt 'be St boo I .irv u>w tovi-ri'd .il>out ofip tbirt! of ihv 
• top AT na. u'i<! t > ose five <Ki\s, but wt* ' re hopiti^; we (Joti't. 

SiOtH.ii' sc is»»'i b ><j "is* e'^'e'i \e plJ\.efl onl-. sj< roKdlar linnes 
1 ' ir - ■ -^.i, tiers t. 'i^'M'ij firs', unbt.UfU, rt'e bope to 

; vf '^.i>i^ ft '^■■i I ^e.ist^" - ,n f f 'iree ■ ew ctx rse** \u ibe scf»e<li'l<' 
,it^i>>i .r,ir ( r f.i . .1 -rejt uoi« s eiu'.ar am! an '■n^-lish lab course 
•r '^'^se *r v> w.i- • to ''u'll') .1 bet'er h .iv I I s^i bflt 1 >;rotin<l bofor'' 



"r. ' s'O". .upt ri * rdv 
I .1% * r fl'ui \ »,iei s.» . 

! t ttt ill'lvlfU e t t 

v;» • < i^f -UK ' v.be*' I < 'f 
1. " i' 5 ow 1 1^. .ir >• 
» »* ' o5e AwH\ . 



•strat.^e stfltf js t^ie s.ine th^s \ear as last 
^'r. 'onas. I'nmipal. Mr. Ihonpsoii. Business 

reit'«rot \tMeiJ(s Mr. Mliott ,in<l ! f.oM 
s!. 11 ^'i 't'fitisO!! IS f'liu t ionium; at top level 
f <e, "e ij It. rwettt .j«!<! j I > ona I suri'^er^' a no'itb 
o. vri.t*bes In A sbor? tint be is expected to 



I V* i.r" ^'«stto'^s OiM lite -inswireil. If \ou do, I'd like 

.on I '1 t 1<> 1 * t use ui-^e on t be envelop'* - .lddre<!S to i uidiince 
V tvv. .1 l iv^ ^ expel' Miits have '.ou bad inn vom <• i ^'v 3 
<s f ' .1 ■ ' e Ol I we u'c' for ' 1 s letter' »f vou write, we * 1 1 t r\ 
<: e' • v,«. , 01 .ive 

i *^'err ■ * r -t<js ' 



il ' ' <«» \! ■ 
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Tehran. Iran 



American School 




A P O New York 09205 



Box 2200 



Phone 770 129 770-130 



J)car 



I \\ hartJ to re/ilize f h«i: six weiks have gone by 

since 1 last wrote to von We were o»lv cni<l-wav tlirough our 
ttasketball season then and now we've tcrmtnate<l a j<ood year. 
We had one of the host clubs we've ev-r had. I th:nk that's 
onlv natural thoux»» Ihe bi^iKcr wo yet the better we should 



Getting better is part of the reason I'm anxioua to have 
vod return that questionnaire to me. Imt as West i nghousc'a 
busineas is proj^ress, ours is improvement. If we don't hear 
froo our customers we may point ourselves in the wrong <llrec*lon. 

Thanks for vour help 



get. 



Clenn Cos not 
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-:^'f/:};r\litrp box 2200 

American School "^l' ' '"I; J*'l|:> !: apo ncw Yor. 09205 

Fenran irm j;;*; ' • p,.y„y 7;^, 770- 130 



An.rine of ve.r :s husv I know IVrhap, (ht- quesuon- 
•-.lir^ I sent .0. , «eeks * nek hi; vou a; a t me. I ,J«n't 
v.ppce nnvone has ever cotton a lOtr response «o a que,Uonna,re 
^>'.- w»,«t r.^ sWi.MK for lo 1.0 of value to mv st.idv J neod 

• «»'ir response 

tn vuu pos.ibilstv .oil -nispLneil the questionnaire 

eiu los?'>^ drjor»ier copv ust m case. 



( leiin ^ostioi 

los'ire 
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the final proportion of returns to 80%. Plans were made 
to rcvitw this phase carefully at a later time in an effort 
to increase the percentage of returns in tlie next study. 
Costs 

Actual costs for tlie study were provided for mainly 
through the regular school budget. Every effort was made 
to keep them witliin reasonable bounds in order to insure 
continuation of the program. In the final analysis, the 
1973 follow-up study was shown to have cost about $.95 
per questionnaire returned. This, of course, did not in- 
clude the salaries of the staff who carried out their assign- 
ments as part of their regular duties. Major costs were 
for mailing the questionnaires and providing postage paid 
envelopes for their return. With questionnaires being sent 
to various parts of the world, expenditures in this cate- 
gory can reach a significant amount. However, regular yearly 
studies allow shorter instruments, increase the rate of re- 
turns for the first mailing, and subsequently lower annual 
costs . 

Tabulation and Final Report 

Because of the nature of most of the questions, the 
responses wore mainly written comments of a subjective 
nature. Tabulation consisted 'mostly of copying down the 
statements under eacli of the questions. Where more objective 
data were sought, such as in questions oiglit and nine, the 
number of people who checked eacli category were add. i and 
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tfic) iivjdod by tUv toLol number of ruspondent s in order 
to v.<{>ress ch(> tnuim^s on a perccnLajjo biuns. 

Prel imuK'jrv conclusions wort* first drawn by the gui- 
'Kince director .nui then subnucted to members of the faculty 
.md senior class for accepLanct* or revision before being 
entered into the final report. Following this, meetings 
wore set for reporting to the Parent -Teacher Association 
and the School Board, Discussions and interpretations were 
also encouraged at these ir.eetmgs. Notes taken at all of 
these meetings were edited and filed for use by the faculty 
and administration both in the management and revision of 
programs and services and the early planning phases of the 
next study. 

Looking back we can say that the general impressions 
obtained from the study were as valuable as the factual 
information. The morale of most staff members was improved 
by the knowledge that, in the minds of former students, 
there are some things that the Tehran American School and 
the community it serves are doing very well. On the other 
hand, weaknesses also became more evident, and from this 
information a more profound assessment is being made of 
the current philosophy, aims, and objectives of the school. 
Follow-up data were particularly helpful in the identifica- 
tion of new courses which might be added to the curriculum 
and in the recruitment of new staff. Finally, it became 
very apparent that this cooper.jtive effort of students* 
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teacliers, and administrators to assess Che programs and 
activities of the Tehran American School resulted in vastly 
improved public relations. The communications process is 
now considerably better both between students and staff 
and between the scliool and community. 
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Composite 
Flow Chdrt For 
Follow-up Activities Schedule 



Class of 1972 & 1973 



Activity 



D«t^ to 

Sf rt 



Date of Coffi- 
pletlon 



Person Re- 
sponalble 



Check when 
done 



School Year - 1971-72 



72 



72 



72 



77 



0 
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Assign Dates and Staff 



Meet Teachers to Obtain Data for Questionnaire 



Meet Administrators to Obtain Data for Ques- 
tionnaire 



Meet Counselors to Obtain Data for Questionnaire 



Develop Questionnaire and Covering Letter 



Duplicate First Draft of Questionnaire 



Meet Jr. 6 Sr, Classes: Study Orientation; 
Review Letter, Questionnaire 



Trv Rovl.sc Questionnaire on Jrs, & Srs. 
Assign B» 'dies 



Revise and Duplicate Final Draft of Question- 
naire 



6 7 



Noveovber 15 
1971 



November 21 
1971 



December 1 
1971 



December S 
1971 



January 21 
1972 



March 7 
1972 



March 21 
1972 



March 23 
1972 



March 2A 
1972 



CoKj>ostte 
Flow Cliart For 
Follow-up Activities Schedule 



Cl.iss of 1972 4» I97J 
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t 

( la>s ; ,U i ivj tv 


Date to 
Start 


Uate of (V?o- 
plet Ion 


Person Rc- 
sponsible 


tlieck when 
dotic 




72 

1 


Meet pernors md Review Kevlbionn of Quest ion- 
•uiru .f:d (,et Mailing Addresi,ei, 


May I 
1972 










t 

j school Year - 197J-73 










11 


72 


Prepare Xrvi:> Letter 


November 7 
1972 








1 


73 


Assi^;n tMtcs a\u\ St.Uf 


Novenbot 15 
1972 









12 


7.' 


Ip-Onto (.raduatfs Mat liny Addresnes 


November 18 
1972 










73 


Meet Teachers to Obtain Data for Questionnaire 


Noverber 21 
1972 








3 


73 


Meet A'lnlnistrators to Obtain Dat i for Ques- 
tionnaire 


December 1 
1972 








4 


73 


^ett Counselors to Obtain i>ata for Questionnaire 


December 5 
1972 








n 


7 J 


Mall Xr.as Letter 


December 7 
1972 








14 


7> 


I'p-Datc A(i<iresses from Xnas Letters 


January 15 
1973 
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Composite 
Flov Chart For 
Follow-up Activities Schedule 



Class of 1972 & 1973 
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Clas^ 


Activity 


D«te to 
Start 


Date of Com- 
pletion 


Person Re- 
sponsible 


Check when 
done 


73 

7> 


develop Questionnaire and Covering Letter 


January 21 
1973 








'^uiil Qucsitlonnalrcs 


February I 
1973 










7> 


I.ibvjljtc Data and Up-i)ate Addresses 3rcl Tine 


February 15 
1973 








17 


7 > 


Develop Kollpw-l'p Letter 


March I 
1973 










73 
7 J 


.'jupUiatf First Draft of v^ucstlonnalrc 


March 7 
1973 








Soivd Follow Up letter 


March 15 
1973 








7 


7i 


'''eel Jr. Sr. Classes: Study Orientation; 
Review Letter, Questionnaire 


March 21 
197'> 








73 


Tr\ Revised Questionnaire on Jrs (t Srs 


March 23 
1973 








9 


7) 
72 


Hevl<;e and rnipllcate Final Draft of Quest lon- 
■lalre 


March 2^ 
1973 








Analv?e Data and Prepare Roup.h Draft of Report 


April I 
1973 









} iMw '^l.^rt tor 
K)'.iow.ui) AttivltU's Stiu'dule 



( I.iss ol 1972 ^ .973 



10 


I 1 (» . 
7' 

n 


\. t ivi tv 

- 


PiT.Uf to 

\ Start 

April 15 
! 973 





! i\ rsoii kT- 




Meet Sf liors >vni Kuvlrw Kevl^lons of Quobtlun- 


1 9/2 









21 
2) 


72 
72 

72 

, 




Nav 7 
1973 


— ^ 










Subnit Ki'i>oi t to Si'Miois .»ul Gi't KisictJow, 


M.»v I'i 

1973 


— 




StirtViirl/i and LvaluJtc Sr.ili .uul Studunt 
Ko lie 1 1 Otis 


Jviiie I 
1973 







— — - 






.-^^^ , ^ — . 
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^ 


— 
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Dear , 

Your former school Is Interested In improving Its various 
programs. You can help I 

Will you please take a minute from your busy schedule to 
complete and return the attached self-addressed card? 

Wlien you are near by drop in for a visit. We would enjoy 
seeing you. 

Sincerely, 




Principal 



Name Address 

Year I.cft School Graduated:. YES or NO (Circle One) 

Married Single Maiden Name 

Have you gone to college? Wliere? 

Wlvit IS your present job.' 

Wliere? 

Wliat Improvement's would you suggest for your high scliool: 
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md'nfi f-fu.*; m-u t't*..' f^' i»Mt^' ^Ci(n iJ,, >u' Ao-a'J b»' i(ad (<' ^^it-k'tvv' a i ^i'n,'»;f»i(' 

f»v^ it,'»' f»' .iKfitLf c.i .if titr^ f'U'-c <i ^of^i'f^i» .'V ,/<; ft' be o'^, a.'.5<^ fUMcc 



?'t»'^.'«f ^u(( U'T^ cccuyAdcn . 

5 Jiih(i( vai f/u' f^ojf o»'ft iA;t«(fi* clitii acf<v'<f» 
-1. Ch^cfc tincn an'iii ui'ii A'ibiicd ncui (cadieii 

(_'ef<<mi M^tiCf c<(h i'ffik'ti 

"^iHV ^ cp< *!<i vrt^u^i iii'J aff4fa./.'i 

Pcv*f^op<K<i couUctnti 6t^/Uv'<f"t 

Mac f** i^'h't "</ p^c'b?o/*>A 

Pov<'.^*'p<tM 

/ »;</i'^v »!«'/<'« f ifuJ<iiM 

V^'vficyntu} a 'ncbbu 

SprafctK.j to< f/i .'0^*' n'ith ,'»u' t^i'iK }.wp(c ^ 

Kk'thUm] uv^^ k'Htuj^! ft^ f^k'i'f "^i/ nCk'/i 

lll^<f<liq .•»U"i<ifl fl' Hi'i'f Tj* Mf^NfS 

hica^i* '^.if/i fv '^.'I'f 

<M'ff<»J-) O ^' 

' <■( Sf ll.f S'^< M 5 



Ma^^<c</ v*i<»ia('k' 

•x'k<<li U'rtiS iVrti f/lC ^CiUf Ju'tVi^itf,' 

fA'M tlrtlf' ..^.^^ ^ 

firtc/ sfAt'ii*'J ny^o, 

tiVSU'^ 't<^/lfi 

iHStaOiK'l' 

iHC^ilW 

ii-q(X( and jcdtctaf }.\\vccit 

Inct'fr tcix and (axdtion 

HiHC (v ou'.'if fncucif 

i^'ari, oiAfa^'f/nciif , use rf^ iH.uU( 

lvtMf:t»Jil iWi cUi'diiUf 

K<it/(^' f < mi 

{ xturittu] pc^nhU' ^ 

iWxtuittu} a ( atv*": fJt.if W \u< f i 
(f"''i\»'4 fc f>'!rf\Jti.* ,<('oufv?f<« 
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\..rt hwt >t .<ho<>i 'M St rj< ( 
.< <*o V in H. in KouS 



NONI'Ron r OHG. 

U.S. WSTACK 
i'A!!) 

Jackson, MI. 
I'ormit So. 132 



'.(HJO Van Horn Road 



St. imp 



NOKTIIWI.SI MICH S(;H(X)|. 

VAN HORN ROAD 
JACKSON, MKHK.AN ^.9?0l 
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N'ORTiiWKST {UGH SCHOOL 

Dear 1973 Cra(iu«iLc,> 

' isL ,sprin>; when yuu were ai ion>; the graduation excitement, we indi- 
caLed Lo you Lhat we would ha contacting yon iu late November, We 
arc preparing to send out tlie follow-up questionnaire to you and want 
CO be sure Chat wc have your correct address. 

If you luive a different address, have a new marjied nante , or will have 
a ditferent address by tlie end of January 1974, please complete the 
card bcli.^ and return it to us immediately. If you have NO address 
chan^ic, you need to do nothing; you will be receiving the questionnaire 
in January. 

Sincerely, 

Linda Noble, Counselor 



My address has changed, or by January, will be changed to: 
Name 



Maiden Name 

Address 

(7.ip) 
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Northwest High School 
4200 Van Horn Road 
Jackson, Michigan 49201 



Stamp 



Please return to sender if incorrect address* 



Stamp 



Northwest High School 
4200 Van Horn Road 
Jackson, Michigan 49201 
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A FOLLOW-UP STUDY OF FORMER STUDENTS 



^optionol)) 



if no pho«» wfiie »io»ie » DoJf thi* i» filled i 

o C'"p'oyed fo» wa9«t fuH tune 
b (mployi*d fof Aiuges purl rim* 

« Houtewif« 
f lo tchoot full tim« 

G'v» nome ond loco^iC" o' xhoo) no^w 

Nofn« of School locorion 
How Jong offer l^fjv ng high uhoot d»d you cnitt fhi» uhOot' 
7 \f vou Offf employttd. Qtvr 

«i NJOmo of TfrplOye* 

b Bunnell or product 

€ Kirtd of wOfk you do Oeufibet 



1 


E «e<uti ve 


<2 


Proff »»ionol 


(3> 


Monugef >ol 


(4 


Sl(«l[ed .'obOr 


<5 


Clf'itol 


<A 


Commo'^ 1'JI»o 


•7' 


O'he* 



«j "ova. )fng »> pTixf fi»n? rlopt«d briwron the i«nd of yaut high »chool edi;<o»ion 



' J ' 0 to 3 nw)ith» 



4 fo 6 monlht 



3 Kow dtd yOv> obfrj.ri your fi**? po*ifiOn ofte/ leovi/ig htgh *<hool? 
a Th»owqh fomily o» h'Vfxi 
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c._ ^ „Pfivot« •mploym^nl agvncy 
d N«w«pop«r ody«riiMm«ni 
• . Through ih« tchool 

Whot p9non in uhool? . , . . ^ 

f found tt yourMlf 
4 If •mpfoyvd full tim«. what il your wiikiy wog« rongt? 

o i7t.$30 c S41-S0 • over $60 

b $3l-$40 d $51-$60 
3 tilt th« |obi you hov« h«ld imc* Icoving Khool 

ffnploy«r Kind of Work Un0tk of Cmploymonr 



6 To whoi Oxlint n your proMni }ob fik« th« lyp« of work you thought you would follow wh«r. 
you lift high ichool? 

o Oidni hov« ony dtfinilt idool oboul thil work while m high tchool 
b Not roloiod oi oil 
c It lomtwhoi r«loitd 

d Cloitly r«1ot«d. but nor whoi 1 ivpecicd 

e EKodly th« kind of o |ob I thought I would get 

7 Whot «i the relotion of your high ichool troming to your pr«t«nt |ob? 
o No rt'fition ot oil 

b Govo o general bockground 
c Gov* r*<e o ipecific prtporotion 

8 Whot high uhool lubttcti hove boon mofft helpful to you m your preiOnt )ob? 

9 Whot high vchool lubjecfii hove been loott helpful to you m your prei«nt (ob? 

10 Who! lubiectS do you think would hove been helpful to you thot were net offered in high 
tchool? 

!l How well ore you lotiified with your preient {ob? 
o Vofy diitotit'ied 
b Somewhat diuotiifled 
< IndifTerert 
d Reoior^ultly well lotilfled 
0 Highly I'ltiified 



^ho* ««t9rit hat »he tOMn'.Mmy you fiejv'd i» it^-ooi been heipfut »o yow' iCounMltny 
her« ftteani he'p by teoihe t ond prin<.<|iOl Arifh vdu(U'<o"a! vocotionot, ond tociOt 
problems 



o Ot^in^ ^f»vr if / <»> high tchoot 

b If irvoinf hetp^ul of oH 

< Very I. life help 
d Some hetp 

e Eiffcniely helpfyl 

*3 'o .vhof e«ienf Jo yot> <eel u high uhooi thowtd ofiempt fo help hi »tudtnti tolv* thtif 

(•dvCOl.onol </0(Ot<oncit and pertonot pfoblent»* 

o ^<on<• J Much 

b V^ry litt'e e Vefy n»u<h 

14 Mow much help d>d yoo rf<eivf ffom yowr htgh tchoot tOO<hef» in <hoo»itig ond plonrxng 
♦^■f o-> oiCwpatiOfi"* 

o None Mwth 

b Very liuir ^ V«fy mwch 

< Some 

15 What we/« 'f»e vwftto'iding quahtie» o* »^»- leothef yaw ffnicniber at hovfng been motl 
hrtptvt to jroo ^hil»» in hi^h uHool? 

?'?<en»o»'0' o» \vbiec* r^iol'^r 

«J Appro* »r><f 

♦ Moiir yoy A >f» hofd 

O'he* 

■ 6 1^ voo 0" nmployrd in fcottimunttv 'Jvwoy t'om 5l Cloif give your reoton for irctvmg 

J N> ^p(>orI(^n 'ipt n A hat I vOntrtJ >o t'o 

f> brtiititc »»y •/j«»tly mOkcrt owoy 

< D'dr^ t hkr the (OmniUDiry 

(1 •Vo'it^fJ to ^here i now O'n 

)7 li oH^'-d^'l (otVqe of'^r ^fuduuit it-i^T, »„gh 5(hool Ah.«h you» h,qh school 

e«pcr<i>nc««» t'o vOw 'eel ^cfc mat hefpfwt' 

.1 Cftl'cq*" p'epuu»Vr)|f cfjvf\f\ 

b ttU0 <i'i%\ 0<?fV»e> oond «tf.'<»' tt 'iffmuuty et< t 

( t«orninq tn qi»» otoncj with others 

d C-ivt^'irtg fc.y *3'vUy Tt^mbcrt 

r Perto'>0> 'tttotf'itfAnt with cerfOin '-'Othcrt 
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id If you o»»»nded uhool af»»f loOv.ng high »cfi&ol. give fottowmg mformolion 
H«>«v tong <Jid ^ou ^o' 

Montht 

0*gf*« o» diploma received 
GivB ond Home of tchooi 

Cottvg* 

frade S<hoof 

Butinett S<hoot 

Adutf Cvening S<hoot 

Corrvtpondame courte 

f mploy^f * training pr^^grOm 

Oth*f 

Do you thmV »he high school \hov*6 havtt provided Jhe kind of further iroming you hov» 
»7k»o »in<C Ifrjvinq Khool' 

Y91 No 

19 litt (he lociot. (ii<i( retigiout. and oth«f umitor orgonilolion', to which /Ou now b«!orig 
(indicate ony officei you hold or have held tn the**) 



20 lilt yovr pfeMnt hobt • or hobbiei 



21 If yov Ore marfied. pfeate nntwer the following queitioni 
O At *vhot Ogr did f<>v »^jrry' 

b Old you matty o forr^er itudr«nl of thil high ithool? 
c How mony childrrtt do /ou hovr 

2? H you h<i»c (.My o'h»>» * t<jyf*tiur \ ihot wOutd tfnpro»e ot>r high uhao' progrorri mdicote 
betow or on anofh'>r »»»<rrt of poftfr 
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race's r.iis I3;v11^6,y &ov\^fo you., 
Owiki's c<\-v;^ iniL ^^^\^^^o you, , 



STAMP 



ST. CIAIR SENI OR MTfi H SCHOOL 

2200 CLINTON AV^jp; 

ST. CLAIR. Mint lCAN ^8079 
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l^^lidA' ^v'e-you. 3oiud vlow^. PUc^se ckccJ<L, 

Ai:inucl Foveas D 

XxfiW yovJL pU^se. lc^<tp yam: scl'u^ol iti-^o£mi 
i'f YOU. cliAxvpe. voui- (ikc^-cess^ 




<^TtinKNT ADDRESS 
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FOLLOW-UP SURVEY OF ISIt GRAOUATES 

PLEASE WETUWH THE COMPL6T60 FORM TO 



T«l»Phont Ar«« Co€5« - Local N««m6*< 



PURPOSE Th« pu,pp,« of «iu«.«.onn4ire lo informHiOn for pUnnmc ViKHiOnal pfOjtrJm. ind curnculum 
Th« .nforminen y9« retufn b« w»rd fof educji.onji pi„pc.r. o.,ly You. cooP«r»hOn it tr«itly 
aPpf«ci«t«d 

Part 1 • SCHOOL DATA 

omecTions fob part i 



I Everyon* thould compltle p«rt I 



HAlLiNC 
ADDRES^ 














Sijje """" jT.p'c^or 


"•RilAl (TATUf 


^. 







(Crt«ck AIL fh»i aoVlfi 
□ Art-H»«.< 

»' □ L*«fU*f« 

«• Q Vot.At Stutfr** 



r covrtat r'/<^ t^>^p)«t«<J dicing h.|h tcSool tC»M9*« ♦_U> 



to >v«v« fOf • r«w ]r«V«* 

"Q I' r«« •hAt th« t't'4 of th« ,o6' ItMCirr) 

Q Ho ~ 



S If fOM »n«w*r«d Tf S' to n»rn 4 do yOw r**l yo«» hifh tchool cok#« 

G3 »<* 



'•Ut*d to tho )ob tMl ^ 
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P g |0 f 2 « EMPLOYMENT 

O HECTIOm FOil PART 2 

ni ifou */t wv#kinr al a pa ij job now (othtf than mil,Uf|^) or if fou have b««i ,«icin| « a iJl •« th* lait month,"n 
Icompltic PART 2 I 
you ate not wofktm (olhet than milua/y) ai » p»id |0t> | o d«fectlr to PART J I 
MOTE H rou »»e «ofkin| At more than ONE |0b antwei th« ouettiOnt on the |ob wh«ch «s MOST importan* to fOU 





Addr««« 






7ip Cod* 



7 ImI« of PratarK lob o» job m {»>• i«tt „.,,« 



J Oo rou f««l thai yi>u# p^atanl )ot> of tr>« )ob yow haid .n (h« latl wor»th rautat to roui lob go4l .dantiriad .n nam < P*" i ' 
' Q Ya. 
0 »^ 

4 «ho «i«ta(J row ■•((■'>* C^* pob littad m Itam 2' 
<Cha(« ALL that 

cttwntaiof 

• Q) |:,.an<J 

" (D ^ <*«t« at«n«-r 

«^ Public a'*^l«rm«fH agancr 

4* Q] Italativ* 

*' Q 1 ^1 ptacamtnt offtc» 

«« Q Ta«cfwr 

«• Q 



S Mow many wCCK) mttm yuu wnampioyad pfio* «o Kaginnini ih« |ob httad tf« Htm 2 ' 

lCh«<h ONE wtri 
*' Q ' ttAftftd lOb prtof to psitMio*> 
0 1-2 .^alit 
g j_4 «««ha 
PI S waaht o* M«ra 

4 What It lh« ava(»|» fHi««>t«r o> hOuft that r»u oOfh p«r waah* 

<Ciwch ONE o^ly) 
♦» Q JO hour* o» iwofa 

7 What rowr avafaga oathiy par barort dtdwciiaitt' 
iChmtk ONE 
^1 tt40 Of mora 

{•] Lata than UO 
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• Which OmC «f tha foil««inc b*tl d«to.b«i N>w Mtll t9»> ^'t^ tttvooi luwt** k«v« Ktiptd row m ih* |ot i>«ttd •>« M«nt I* 
<Ch*ck ONI 

• « Q I find ih«i f<«tl «f mir hi(h •<^ll>ol Co^tat h«v« h^tp«() >n ik* „ofte I no<* domf 

Q I find IhAl «b»w< I 2 «f mjr hi(h tchoal c<Mi«»«t h*v* h4lp«d in Ih* «,ofk I *m iv>i« <loing 
Q I find lh«l «iK>«il ' 4 <T>)r '^'th tchool <4>^t^*4^ h«v« h«>p*d in IK* «»ork I Am »>>•« doing 
Q) t find th«t thAA I 4 of m, high icNmI COyr«*» h«v« h*rp«d in (K« work I *m noar dOing 

« Now >*««ny <nil«» t» ^our (»b >o<* 't.^ from t«h4r« you liv«d «l lh« row gr«d«i« frufn h<gh •c^)OOl* 

<Ch*rk OME onlrl 

Q] 3i-4S i«il«* 
Q 4*.>& mil4« 
Q N0f« ihAA 7S m<l«t 

10 How fMAy inii4» «J f€tM oom i«v« from you* |04» iOCAtiOn* 

(Ch*ck ONI «<*<y> 
tt Q) 0~<S mii** 

Q] I*. 30 till* I 

Q] 3I.4S mi4«« 

g 4«.7&«i,il«t 

Q Hof« lh*n 7S mtlCt 

P g I'f 3 • ^^^^ SCHOOL EOUCATION 

OIWECTIOM FOB PAWT 3 

Iff yoy »r* now •tfndint » tchool of tnfolltd m » Ifimina of ippfenlice pfopwi PLEASE COMPLETE PART 3 ~ 
jlf you »ft HOT at'Cftdinf » ithoot of nfolltd tn i Uiinini of apprenttcg prognm PLEA^^^^^^^^^^fl_gA^j_ 

' HmW *"d tot* tion ot tchoor tr* >ning Of <ppr»ntit» prOfr*m yow if Pf >»nOy •Wol>»d tn 

N«^cf School Tr«in<n« Of AP(>'4r«(iC« CrOgrAm City Slil« 



1 Wh«l lyp« o# •cheol. l/i<ft<i>g of *por4n(iC« pfogrim Mtm row •(tending* 
<Ch««k ONE «««y) 
** Q) ' I'*" co^^f'^niir or )uA«o» coU«t* 
Q 4 y««f coH*g« Of univ«rtily 
Q twtin*** tcKoot 
Q Tf*<l* •chool 
Q) Corr««po«t^nc« tchoot 

gj Othw (•MCify) 

] Whuh cf Ih* roll»«ir>g b««t d«tcrib«t ho<w mMCh Urn* yow «r« « >lMd«nl* 

(Chsck ONE •o<y> 
•» Q Full t*i^ 
Q 1/2 Ttm« 

03 L««« ihAn » 2 b*Jl I '* «>*«»• 

Q] 1/4 Titn* or 

4 How loAf Will It Uli« to r<niih tho pfogrwn yow MO •nrollftd >n* 
(Cho^li ONE only) 
Q tho« • yo// 

Q 2. yoMt 

Q 4 yoar* Q« fw 



i. 
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V(.444S-A (Pac* 4) 

*' Q S<)«OOl C«WAMl«r 
«• Q Fr««nd 
Q 

'* Q -ol p» » ipal 
Q 

Q «fa.fiim or aoprtmic* P'or*^ rtcrwiltr 

* Oo th^ rour p.rt.c.p.,.o« „Koor. U.'«,«t oc *pp,.n*.c. prp^.m to ro«r p,...,rt ,o.l» 

0 H» 

T U .o- .choot t,..«.^ 0, ,pp,.„.,. ^ ^, . ^.p^, ^ ,oc.,.o«.r or t.ch«.c.. ,<* 

upofl comp)tl>on)> 

0 yt. 

0 MO 

8 Wh.ch ONE Of lh« fot.O*,«t b.,, d.,c,.b., ho. ••Il ,<^, h.gh K.,. K,1p.d ,o- .« .chool. t«ml«f or .ppf.nt.e. pro,r««. 

(Choch CmL onir) 

t* 0 I find that me,t of mjr h.gh »ehooJ courM* h«»t h«l{>«d m th« progfkm thai I *m in 

0 I firtd that alHHrt I '2 of mr high tchool c04»*t* h»»t htlpod .n th« progfAm that I «m tn now 
0 I f»M th*t about I 4 of ^.«h achoor couf hay« ht<p«d .n ts« prog •*<»» th,, I am m«r 
0 I nnd that Lt$$ th*rt I 4 of ntr high ichi/Ot couftt* h»»t h«l{>«d .n |K« program that I am m now 



Part 4. MLITARY SERVICE 
OIRECTIOIIS FOR PART* 



0 



If >u«i vfl BOW or will b« tn th« mtUtuy stfvic* pti«r to Jinuvy I. 1974. p(«i«e COMPLETE PART 4. I 
If you wo not >ihI will not bo m th« miiitafy tervico pftof to Jini»fy t 1974. PLEASE CO DIRECTLY TO PA RT S | 

t What braneti of ih« mtlttarr aorvlct «r« rou m or w«n bo m prior to Januarr t. ItTt 

tChoCh ONE onir) 
J 0 Air Fore* 

0 Armr 

0 H«rin« Cmp* 

0 Navr 

0 Othor (tpoctfr) 



2 Ho« manr roar* *.n rOu bo m th« aorvico* 
(Choch C * ontr) 
0 2 roar* 
0 Ifx-t 
0 4 roar* 
0 4 roar* 
0 Horo than * roar* 

} Aro vou at ihi* ttmo attondirtg «chool (collogo lOvOt or Iftining program' 
(Chock ONE or4f> 

0 tt* 

0 NO 

0 Not prOMntIr but w.ll altond pftor to co«T>oiatipn of mitita/y ««fv,c« 

4 If yjw ehoekod 'ftS' to Ittm ) will th* »choo« t/ai-^fg v appr«r«>c« proffam prtpar* rou for an occupation wh«n roo |*av« tho 

'J 0 yt» (*p*cifr th« occupatio^v) 

0 No 
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Part 5* UNWLOYEO 

BWECTIOW row PAKT S 

llf ym »n mw «MMipioy*d. PLEASE COMPLETE PART 5. THEN LIST YOUR COMMENTS IN PART 6 



* WMchcfUn foliewint bMl daic/lb«» jrou pr«t«n( io« •t«tw>* 
(Ctwch ONC •Aiy) 

Q I «m MM ••"Ploirvtf I *<N loAhifv for • |q6 

(>) I M • Atw^ant "^ir primarjr Mtivitjr 

Q I MM ft h amo w fcf M mgr primvjr «ct>vit]r 

Q I aMt«M^vll)r not tOTtiinc •mplO|rm«r«, but I CiPMt to (••ki •mpioym^M in thi M««« 

0 0»«w (•#«<»fir» 

] if y«u ir« l*olting fo# • "wn/ PIm«i Nav« jrov appiMd for •mPio/m*n<* 

(C*MkONC onlr) 



Q nm« tlwn 7 p|*c«« 

}. Nm» Im^ Mv« jtm kMft wn*<"9'«T«<' ' 

(Clw^li ONE •otir) 
>« Q l««t tiMft I «n*nth 

Q] Mer« Hum 4 month* 



[E»»ry«i« tk^4 c— ipkU PART ♦ 
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Part 6* coiMErin 

OIUCCTtONS FOB PAUT 8 

friwnk rou for rour coop«r»t.on in complet .f (hit quettionnsire k ^ou would like wr.(e «nr 
co«iwirt> yoM h»vt in th« tp»cc below 



Q) Co*P««Miv« 



] W<»h««<a(Mt to tr 
□ Mo 

Q Ho 



SCHOOL USE ONLY 



• Yoi 

G3 No 



□ Ho 



..Q) Yo. 
CD Ho 




Follov«up Activities Schedule 
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Actlvi ty 


Date to 

Start 


Date of Cos- 
pletion 


Person Re- 
sponsible 


Clteck when 
done 
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